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EVOLUTION IN MORALS OR THE EVOLUTION OF MORALS? 


ROFESSOR WOODBRIDGE has recently + examined critically 
the notion of mental development. Between the notion and 
the facts he finds a certain disparity. Mental development in the 
individual, or in the race, is ‘‘largely metaphorical.’’ Moreover, 
it is metaphorical in two senses. In the first place, the develop- 
ment of mind is a development of art—a development of ideas and 
of arts in the plural. Art, Professor Woodbridge insists, is ‘‘both a 
kind of instrument and a symbol. It is something which intervenes 
between man and what he controls.’’*? The development from in- 
fancy through adolescence to maturity of mind is one thing: a mind’s 
learning arithmetic in childhood, and plumbing or Aristotle’s 
philosophy or violin playing later on, is something else. In the 
latter case we have a development like that of the Romans learning 
from the Greeks. There are two things here: on the one hand, the 
process of growth from infancy to maturity; on the other hand, 
nature, or the things that men control, seek to control, or must sub- 
mit to. Between these two things is interpolated art—that is, arts, 
tradition, science, literature, popular wisdom, inventions. The 
former development, which we may call natural, is made specific in 
its movement by its concern with art. But this leads to the meta- 
phorical character of mental development in the second sense: in 
that development, whether of individual or of race, as we seek to 
understand it, there is always a selection and simplification. That 
development must be comprehended by the reference of natural 
growth to art, and by the reference of the growth and influence of 
art to the growth called natural. Mental developments thus become 
individual and racial histories. To natural unfolding is added the 
interactions with art, and art gives to the unfolding new dimensions. 
In order to comprehend this, we select and simplify and arrange, in 
obedience to nature and to art. And so development is rich with 
metaphor. 

The largely metaphorical character of mental development does 
not imply as a consequence that these developmental accounts are 
either useless or false. ‘‘It is too evident that they are neither. 
They have precisely the advantage that simplification and selection 

1This Journan, Vol. XXI, No. 17. 

2P, 451. 
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have. . . . The simplified and selected continuities which they 
present should not, however, be construed into an absolute evolution 
which reveals its own causes and factors. They do not constitute a 
philosophy of history or an evolutionary metaphysics of the mind. 
They reveal rather that reaction, simplification, and selection are 
themselves prime factors in motivating all change and all succes. 
sion.’?* Art and nature, as Professor Woodbridge observes, are 
tricky terms. But accepting the terms, we must see that between 
the natural growth from infancy to maturity (or the natural fact 
that a race, say, the Romans, must have some sort of career) and 
such facts as these, that one man becomes a lawyer and a Christian, 
and that the Romans conquered the world and learned from the 
Greeks—between these sets of facts there is a great difference and 
this difference is not ‘‘natural,’’ but a matter of art. Infants grow 
into adults, if they live to grow into anything at all. A race of men 
must have some sort of adventurous career, if they exist long enough 
to constitute a race at all. Moreover, an art, an invention, an idea, 
or a belief, if once they come into being and persist at all, will have 
something happen to them; they may even evolve. At any rate, 
mental development implies a criss-crossiug of individual unfolding, 
racial careers, and histories in the field of art. Mental development, 
at every moment, is the intersection of many developments. The de- 
velopments, presumably, react upon one another, and react selec- 
tively. What is left for investigation is change and successions, 
and these, when we have arranged them, are mental development. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to explore critically the de- 
tails of Professor Woodbridge’s essay. Rather, my purpose is to 
consider the ease of moral evolution with the suggestions of his paper 
in mind. I have sought, in the preceding paragraphs, not to pre- 
sent a re-statement of Professor Woodbridge’s points, but rather to 


_ give the chief impression that his paper made upon me. What 


follows, assuming an adequate grasp of his meaning, may perhaps be 
regarded as an extension and a corollary of his thesis (although 
it will be understood that I can not claim Professor Woodbridge’s 
approval either for my restatement or for my applications of his 
point of view). That thesis indicates the extraordinary difficulties 
there are in the use of the conception of development. Use readily 
becomes abuse. The familiarity of the notion masks the astonish- 
ing variety of its applications. These difficulties, I think, are en- 
hanced when the term ‘‘Evolution’’ is employed. There is some- 
thing relatively modest about the term ‘‘development’’—Evolution, 
with a capital E, seems to be a peculiarly wayward and seductive 
notion. 
3 P, 456, 
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Evolution may be recognized as a principle organizing into 
greater coherence vast bodies of otherwise fragmentary facts. That 
the conception does mean an advance in systematic comprehension 
I am not concerned to deny. One could hardly deny the value of 
the historical, genetic, developmental, and evolutionary way of think- 
ing. Whatever may be the relations between these ways, the press- 
ing problem is to understand their uses and their actual or possible 
abuses. There is always danger that the very success of a conception 
may lead to its undue extension. We find evolution in many fields: 
and we tend to consolidate many evolutions in one grand Evolution. 

The term has come to be burdened with associations derived from 
victories over obscurantism, from the notion of Progress, and from 
many intellectual loyalties, so that it has something of the appeal of 
amagical formula. We tend to become somewhat ruthless in organ- 
izing the facts in favor of Evolution, having discovered the value of 
evolution in organizing the facts. In the field of moral practices and 
life-systems this vibration between evolution as organizing the facts 
and organizing the facts for Evolution is peculiarly tempting. 

Evolution may be one word, but it seems to have many meanings. 
What the term means concretely will depend upon the character- 
istics of the realms of fact in which it is applied. It may be the 
case that the conception of evolution, as an abstract category, is a 
necessary factor in understanding the totality of facts constituting 
the subject-matter of inquiry for the human mind. There may be 
evolution in a wholesale sense. When the idea is used so sweepingly, 
however, it is difficult to give it concreteness of meaning. When the 
term, in its specific employments, reflects the characteristics of the 
various bodies of facts defined by different inquiries, there appear to 
be many evolutions rather than one. We speak of the evolution of 
the horse, the evolution of man, of life; or the evolution of states, of 
political ideas and institutions; the evolution of the solar system and 
of the stellar system; the evolution of painting from Giotto to 
Dadaism, and of music from Bach to Brahms; the evolution of 
morals, and the evolution of European morals; the evolution of the 
internal combustion engine, and of the movement for the abolition 
of war. The list might be indefinitely extended, and for the reason 
that the genetic and historical methods of inquiry are applied where- 
ever there is change and succession. And we tend to find evolution 
wherever these methods are employed. If there be a sense in which 
these many evolutions constitute one vast Evolution, that sense is 
surely not any one of the particular senses—not the sense, for ex- 
ample, in which the Democratic party has evolved or religions have 
had a history. 


In controversial situations of a certain type, we find a distinction 
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made between evolution and the factors in evolution. Life, it jg 
said, has indubitably evolved, but we do not know the factors in the 
evolution of life. But what does this mean save that we know that 
life has evolved only in so far as we do know the factors in the 
process? What evolution concretely means with respect to life, or 
political institutions, or morals, is precisely the meaning that the 
factors in the one or the other field give the term. In so far as the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fit describe aspects of 
the facts, and express factors or elements, or the ‘‘nature’’ of the 
thing, then evolution to that extent means survival and struggle, 
whatever else it may mean in addition. If we know no ‘‘factors”’ 
at all, in what sense do we know evolution? Evolution in the whole- 
sale sense may enable us to see the facts more adequately : but seeing 
the facts more adequately will make the meaning of evolution more 
specific. The more specific this meaning becomes through the con- 
pulsion of the subject-matter of a given inquiry, the more obvious 
becomes the limitation of this term in this concreteness of meaning 
to the field in question. On the one hand, then, evolution becomes 
a name for a general way of looking at things—taking them not in 
isolation, but in relations of sequence and continuity. On the other 
hand, evolution comes to be a class name for a number of sets of 
organizing ideas—and we have evolutions rather than evolution. 
This suggests that, before we find in Evolution a—or the—key to 
the riddle of existence, we need to face such questions as this: what, 
in the evolution of music from Beethoven to Franck, corresponds in 
organizing value to natural selection, etc., in the evolution of species? 
The universe—reality—may evolve: but does it evolve as symphonic 
music evolved from the first to the last of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
or as the horse evolved from its ancestors? If such questions seem 
to be somewhat ridiculous, is not the comic quality a correction of 
immodest pretension ? 

Morals unquestionably have a history, or, more probably, many 
histories. There is assuredly evolution in morals—time and again 
we can find evolution in morals—but is there an Evolution of morals! 
The assertion that morals have evolved is valuable as a correction 
of presumably more inadequate ways of viewing the data. To 
assert the evolution of morals is to imply a degree of continuity and 
singleness of theme in vast processes that go beyond the warrant 
of the facts. Such a single theme may possibly obtain. But it 
seems probable that this theme will be so emptily abstract that al- 
most anything might be concretely true and yet fall within its scope. 
Edification rather than enlightenment must result. 

Even to assert that a straight-line evolution is fallacious, and 
that evolution in morals has been spiral, hardly meets the needs of 
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the situation. Between one evolution and another there seems to 
be discontinuity. Among certain savages, we are told, parents, when 
they become old and infirm, are despatched by their children. In 
the circumstances, we can readily understand, this is really the ex- 
pression of respect and affection of children for parents as well as 
a way of getting rid of a burden that might bring disaster upon the 
tribe. Love and respect for parents and the aged are thus expressed 
in the life of such savages. It is expressed in life-systems of very 
different character. But in what sense is this practice of killing the 
parents to be brought into evolutionary connection with (say) the 
treatment of the parents in a European civilization—where they are 
not killed at all, but every effort is made to prolong their lives? In 
what sense has the one treatment evolved out of the other? If 
Europeans had, in their history, become more and more skillful in 
disposing of parents—if, in place of crushing in skulls European 
civilization had substituted more and more refined methods, reducing 
the pain, the risk of misjudging the condition of the aged, etc.—then, 
perhaps, we should have here a genuine development in morals in 
the conerete sense. It may be, however, that European history 
never had a stage in which parents were put out of the way. Then 
we are dealing with several histories, not with one. It may be said 
that love of parents is a natural feeling, and there are different ex- 
pressions of one and the same feeling. But there must be qualita- 
tive differences between feelings so differently expressed, and, in 
any case, it is hard to see how one expression can be an evolution 
out of the other. 

Perhaps the basis of these difficulties can be expressed in the 
paradox that so much of the genetic and evolutionary method of 
interpretation is the method of comparison, and not evolutionary at 
all. Evolution implies some measure of continuity; and in many 
of its uses a continuity parallel to that manifested in the growth of 
the infant into the man. But how much continuity, and how much 
continuity in this sense, is precisely the question that makes difficult 
the definition of various evolutions in the concrete. Our evolution- 
ary accounts tend to take the form of the description of successive 
stages—like a series of animal forms in a museum—and the con- 
tinuity between these stages is in part at least a pious faith. We 
may succeed in interpolating additional stages, and as the gaps for 
human vision become smaller, continuity becomes more assured and 
evolution more expressive of inner forces. So at least we tend to 
believe. But the continuity, in Professor Woodbridge’s language, 
may be there because it is selected. Assuredly, if there be evolution, 
It should be possible to discover stages in it. But this is not quite 
the same as finding ‘‘stages’”’ and so arriving at evolution. 
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In construing the history of moral practices, what are our data? 
There are existing peoples and their systems of living open to our 
study. There is historical record, in the narrow sense, which can 
be supplemented by archeological and anthropological data, and 
even by biological materials. But in the use of the latter, it is vir. 
tually impossible to avoid interpreting these on a basis provided by 
the comparative study of existing peoples and social systems. The 
danger assumed in doing this has been pointed out more than once, 
The recognition of the difficulty minimizes, but does not eliminate, 
the risk. In much of our thinking we simply do not recognize it, 
In any case, we are really in the paradoxical situation that we can 
not think genetically save by thinking comparatively. After all, a 
stone, by designation a chipped flint, and a stone hatchet, is a chipped 
thing and a hatchet only because of assumed (and doubtless safely 
assumed) analogies. The same point is apparent on a vaster scale 
when we consider the problem of discriminating the stages in moral 
evolution by the comparative study of existing moral systems. There 
are ‘‘primitive’’ peoples, with ‘‘primitive’’ morals, and ‘‘early civil- 
izations ;’’ but all may be contemporary. We may arrange existing 
systems of life on a scale of values, with such peoples, let us suppose, 
as the Veddahs of Ceylon or the Negritos, at one extreme, and our 
own civilization at the other. Thus we shall have the ‘‘lowest’’ and 
‘‘most primitive’’ ones at the bottom and the ‘‘highest’’ or ‘‘most 
highly evolved’’ at the top, with a vast assortment of stages in be- 
tween. In this assortment there are systems that have mutually in- 
fluenced one another in essential ways. In other cases there may 
be no record of any influence of one upon another. Life-systems 
representing the same ‘‘stage’’ or ‘‘level’’ may have had no ascer- 
tainable relation to one another: the totemic system, for example, 
in one continent may have been an indigenous growth, owing noth- 
ing to the totemic system equally indigenous to another continent. 
Life-systems representing unlike levels, being unequal on our com- 
parative scale, may also suggest the relationship of being earlier and 
later in time. Civilizations occupying different levels on the com- 
parative scale may suggest that they are the result of divergence 
of evolution leading from a common root. On the other hand, they 
may suggest no such relation at all. But it is unnecessary to give 
further illustrations of the complications. 

Here we have comparison yielding different civilizations to be 
placed on the same level, and other civilizations to be arranged 80 
that one is on a higher level than the other. We recognize the quali- 
tative uniqueness of every life-system. Again, we recognize that 
these qualitative differences indicate, at least sometimes, a difference 
of better and worse. It seems incredible that all should be viewed 
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as possessing equal merit. But these two recognitions add to our 
difficulties. In arranging our comparative scale we must either 
assume that every life-system has its own unique level, so that our 
scale has as many steps as there are cultures; or else that some of 
these, while unlike, are nevertheless in point of value on the same 
level. Now all this becomes even more complicated when we take 
into our survey historical but extinct and archaic civilizations. 
Some of these flourished and came to an end without being stages 
in any really continuous history leading to the present. Yet, if the 
scale is to be exhaustive, we should find a place in it for extinct life- 
systems whose history really came to an end, as, for example, the 
civilization of Peru destroyed by the invader. 

The difficulties attending the effort to arrange existing and 
archaic civilizations on a scale of value, and of evolutionary out- 
come, indicate many problems. There are multitudinous differences 
—but when, and on what basis, can the differences be taken as in- 
dicating higher and lower in a value sense? It is assuredly difficult 
to believe that they are equal in this sense. We need not enter into 
the question of defining a criterion of value for the comparison of 
civilizations. In fact, it would seem that comparison and arrange- 
ment on a scale would be necessary as a preliminary step before we 
could scrutinize the facts and read out of them a principle of grada- 
tion. We may have faith that the more highly evolved is the higher 
ina value sense. But does the former provide the criterion for the 
latter or the latter for the former? There have been civilizations 
that, presumably, had a long evolution, independently of many 
other evolutions, and have reached a certain point and remained 
relatively fixed at that point, or else have come to an end through 
conquest and destruction of the system of life. On the other hand, 
there have been civilizations that have flourished, decayed, and yet 
somehow have survived in another civilization, unlike the first, but 
subsequent to and influenced by the former. Thus Hellenic civiliza- 
tion may be regarded as a ‘‘stage’’ in the development of something 
to be called European civilization; we may say that Hellenism 
developed into Roman civilization; but how much continuity and 
how much discontinuity are we to assign to the transition? How 
much evolution was there in this historical sequence? Roman civili- 
zation is not a later stage of Greek civilization: the fact is that Roman 
history reached the point where it was affected by a new influence 
called Hellenic Culture. 

Difficulties are not lessened when we turn from the comparison 
of existing cultures to the problem of making out the ‘‘stages’’ in 
the “‘evolution’’ of morals. It has been frequently pointed out that 
a contemporary ‘‘primitive’’ civilization is presumably a thing quite 
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different from a primitive civilization in other senses. The former 
has as much time, if not of evolution, behind it as any other con- 
temporary life-system. The term ‘‘primitive’’ clearly has a differ. 
ent meaning when it is used, for example, for the life of the Greeks 
when they first invaded the Mediterranean basin; or when used to 
indicate the life of the men of the Stone Age; or, finally, when used 
in the sense of a minimally human mode of living and in this sense 
is related to the emergence of the human race. The primitive in 
the last sense may be our starting-point, with the highest existing cul. 
ture the point of evolutionary arrival. In between are the stages, 
The evolutionary processes as such can not be reconstructed in their 
dynamic character. Assuming the existence of but one evolution 
in morals, we can state its character only by analyzing out ‘‘factors,”’ 
‘*forces,’’ and ‘‘tendencies’’ whose play in the process itself is lost 
in the intricacies of the movement. We consolidate the process into 
stages. But we are guided throughout by the results of comparative 
study. The comparative suggests the evolutionary, and the evolu- 
tionary the comparative; and the stages of evolution and the levels 
in the comparative series are doubly the results of selection. Longi- 
tudinal abstractions, so to speak, and cross-sectional abstractions 
reflect one another. 

As Professor Woodbridge says of mental development, so I may 
say of these results, that such accounts are not, therefore, useless or 
false. But in so far as such considerations as have been advanced 
possess weight, we perceive that evolutionary explanation is a thing 
to be employed with extreme caution. We should find evolution only 
where it is there to be discovered. The transition from many evolu- 
tions to Evolution is a leap the extent of which needs to be realized. 
And when this is realized, perhaps our view of the evolutions will 
be altered. 

It may be worth while to notice briefly some consequences sug- 
gested by these cautions. We must, in the first place, become 
sceptical concerning the equation of the latest in time, the most 
highly evolved, and the best. The morals of the East are as late in 
time as those of the West. Whether the East or the West has the 
more highly developed moral ideas and practices will depend, then, 
not on temporal considerations, but on something else. If the erite- 
rion be suggested by such biological conceptions as adjustment to 
the conditions of life and the adjustment of the conditions to life, 
then the system obtaining in China or India (before disturbance by 
contacts with the West) may be as highly evolved as that of France, 
Germany, or America. But, for that matter, until adjustment be 
defined concretely (and life also) the moral code of the Esquimaux 
may be ‘‘highly evolved.’’ It is clear that we must pass from ad- 
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justment to a new criterion—we must give adjustment an extended 
value sense—before we can employ it in ascertaining relative heights 
of moral evolution. On the other hand, one may wonder just what 
we have gained by the reference to biology. If we read out of the 
facts of moral evolution, human history, and experience, after these 
have been selectively arranged, the ideal goods and aims which are 
to furnish our criteria, we encounter a practical dilemma: the more 
completely such principles are separated from the specific sets of 
life-conditions, the easier it is to characterize the direction of moral 
evolution and to define in a value sense evolutionary complexity and 
attainment: but we succeed in this only with the danger of making 
the ethical interpretation futile in its abstractness. The connection 
between the meaning of evolution and adjustment in ethical terms, 
on the one hand, and its biological and other meanings, on the other 
hand, seems, then, to be more verbal than real. And this, in turn, 
threatens to make our comparative levels and evolutionary series 
entirely too much a matter of selection and construction. In this 
awkward situation, we are inclined to deny the Evolution of Morals, 
and to look upon the facts as a plurality of processes, owning no 
common origin and having no one direction and assured terminus. 
Adopting bits of Bergsonian metaphor, the history of morals, then, 
presents the spectacle of a sheaf of vital thrusts, each reflecting in 
its specific spirallings the conditions of its movement, in their more 
and their less permanent aspects. Here, a thrust that advanced, was 
checked, and then persists over long periods; there, a thrust that 
reached equilibrium, and decayed, leaving meager traces of its career. 
In other cases the vigor of the original impulsion shows augmenta- 
tion, qualitative differentiation, continuities and discontinuities, suc- 
cesses and failures, and cumulative strength. Thus, in the interest 
of concreteness, the symphonic unity of one great Evolution of Morals 
may seem to us a remote metaphor, and the Evolution of Morals to 
be an expression only of the inevitability of morals in human ex- 
istence. Perhaps Professor Woodbridge would accept the applica- 
tion of his words to the evolution of morals, so that, when we speak 
of the growth of morals, we are, ‘‘it would appear, speaking really 
of something else, namely, of the growth of art. We are setting 
forth incidents in the life of these beings in whose reactions art is 
a factor and trying to follow these incidents in their manifold con- 
nections, And their connections are manifold. The incidents form 
no continuous series unless a selection is made and that selection is 
localized in a center which is physically continuous. . . . But 
Viewed in time these incidents become centers from which radiate 
Into past and future countless series of connections. They have, 
these centers, no one past and no one future. They are points in 
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which many pasts converge and from which many futures di. 
verge. . . .’’ (pp. 455-6). 

Art, I take it, implies a certain creativeness or at least a con. 
structiveness. It is related to the spontaneities, the qualitative 
uniquenesses, belonging to human individualities. There is about ita 
great deal that is unpredictable. A combination of conditions within 
an individual and without this individual leads to an invention~ 
in art or fine art or morals—but it comes only with the happening 
of this combination. And the consequences of that invention are 
past all calculation. Natural selection and survival, adaptation and 
adjustment of life to environment and environment to life, hetero. 
geneity and integration—these and similar conceptions seem hope- 
lessly inadequate. But not inadequate only. Rather, the situa- 
tion is that the meaning of these terms must reflect the advent 
of art, and of every novelty in art. Doubtless they do reflect the 
coming of art—but mainly in a haphazard and uncritical way. In 
so far as human evolution is the evolution of art, it is an evolution 
in discoveries and of experimentation with novelties. The meaning 
of biological terms—selection, survival, adjustment, and evolution— 
must be re-discovered when art is added to human history. But 
inventions may close a line of evolution and suggest various possible 
new evolutions. Art, in a word, multiplies the radiant points of 
novelty. It reinforces our tendency to find in Evolution a value 
sense. But it also compels us to define many evolutions and to 
wonder what symphonic order and unity can be woven from so be- 
wildering a variety of themes. 

There are practical consequences, not without importance, that 
are suggested by the realization of these difficulties in moral evolu- 
tion. Evolution tends to acquire, in some quarters at least, a danger- 
ously cosmical significance. When evolutionary facts are organized 
in one sweeping Evolution—with the evolution of stellar systems 
in the background, the evolution of the solar system, of the earth, 
and of life, all leading up to Man—then a new geocentric and an- 
thropocentric faith emerges for passion and loyalty. This is the 
Epie of Evolution which supplants that Christian Epic of which 
Santayana writes. The Christian Epic portrayed the Drama of 
Man’s Salvation—of Creation, Man’s Fall, Redemption, and the 
Culmination of existence in the passing of the World with the Open- 
ing of Eternity. The conception is, indeed, epical. It is magnifi- 
cent. It supplied an organized view of Nature, Life, Man, and God. 
It did not devise the geocentric view of the world of astronomy: but 
the geocentric idea was absorbed into the synthesis because it was 
harmonious with the epical theme. The Roman Empire was not 
founded through the operation of this Idea, nor was this the reasoD 
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why the Church came into existence. But the organizing power of 
the Idea was such that the Roman Empire could be taken over and 
given a new and dazzling significance. The Church, however 
founded, was the outward manifestation of that City of God which 
stood over against the City of this World. The organization of all 
men in one political system as the guardian of his material inter- 
ests, and in one ecclesiastical system, as the custodian of his spiritual 
interests, was in terms of this epic, the last earthly stage in the drama. 
All passion and all loyalty could be given direction within this com- 
prehensive Idea. The prime duty of all earnest souls lay in the 
maintenance, even in the extension and universalization, of this sys- 
tem. Human effort, in all its detail, could thus be sanctioned as a 
moment in a plan sponsored by divinity. The realization of this 
idea, as institution, as human destiny, and as the goal of history— 
this was the mission of human life. In terms of this idea, all human 
energies had their fixed aim, and all strivings their predetermined 
value. Here was a divine mission in which every man might par- 
ticipate. The king in his divine right, ecclesiastical authority in 
its spiritual magistracy, the serf in his appointed walk in life—all 
had their assigned places. Before the splendor of this conception 
we must wonder, not at the intolerance, but at the extraordinary 
patience displayed by men; not at the loyalty of men to the idea, 
but at the fact that the idea should ever have suffered a diminution 
of its power. 

This epical idea, with all its grandeur and in its systematic im- 
plications, we are likely to term medieval, perhaps as a matter of 
condemnation, or perhaps as a mark of irrelevance. With this we 
have no concern. Evolution, we should note, may provide us with 
anew medievalism. The older epic was not evolutionary, not his- 
torical, because it was an epic, and a transcendent metaphor. But 
perhaps Evolution is not evolutionary for our modern medizvalists. 
It may be an epic, with a dynamical rather than a static geocentricism 
and anthropocentricism. Evolution is inevitably progress, and 
progress is change, and change is evolution. And yet, while evolu- 
tion and progress possess something of the assured movement of an 
immanent dialectic, having the certainty of a divine plan, we may 
think that it is the function of humanity to see to it that Evolution 
evolves as it ought rather than as it may. Such a vague and con- 
fused, but emotionally vivid, view of Evolution besets some minds. 
The conceptions of divine missions, historical destinies, ahd millennial 
aspirations, get restatement in new terms. The earlier epic was 
Static, not because it disallowed movement and history, but because 
both were pre-determined in form and aim. The new medievalism 
tends to translate cultural differences into evolutionary stages, na- 
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tional and cultural ambitions into the manifest destiny of Evolution, 
For the discoveries—and therefore the uncertainties of art—there 
is danger of substituting national egoisms hardened into evolutionary 
goals. It may well be that the modern world will find that an organ. 
ization of all mankind in codperative associations is practically im. 
perative, that the harmonization of cultural aims and interests is g 
pre-condition to genuine improvement in human affairs. It would 
be unintelligent to treat all life-systems and cultures as equivalent 
in value. But there is an equal unintelligence in dogmatic national 
and cultural obsessions. The medieval synthesis, as Taylor calls it, 
failed because its magnificence of conception fostered a ruthless in- 
difference to multiplicity, variety, discovery, and the adventures of 
art. Nationalism succeeded empire when the empire was perceived 
to be a myth. The Church dissolved into many, and Authority be- 
came competing authorities, when the spiritual life became experi- 
mental and men saw that the reconstruction of the material world 
was also a reconstruction of the spiritual life. The new medievalism, 
the epic of Evolution, may, if we be enamored of its splendor, 
turn the discovery of community into the tyranny of fixed ideas. 
There is need of leadership among nations and cultures, as in all 
the affairs of men. But leadership need not be despotic regimenta- 
tion. Codperation may be flexible rather than the universalization 
of some one culture. There may be, for human vision and concrete 
vital interests, destinies rather than a Destiny, and many possible 
achievements rather than a pre-determined plan. The moral life 
may flourish, not because of an alluring ideal towards which we must ‘ 
evolve, but because discovery may bear witness to the inexhaustible 
fertility of life. There may be one vast Cosmic Evolution. If it be 
there, perhaps we shall discover it. But in the meanwhile, for the 
life of mind and the encouragement of art, there seem to be not one 
but many evolutions. The fruitfulness of evolutionary changes may 
well be conditioned upon the qualitative multiplicity of these move- 
ments, and the effort to determine one Evolution may be an obstacle 


to any evolution whatever. Aubert G. A. Batz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





THE GENERAL SOLUTION OF MULTIPLE 
IMPLICATION 


i symbols 2, y, 2, ---, being regarded as variables, or as propo- 
sitional functions, whose truth-values are in general dependent 
on the meanings of the terms that enter into them, let (xyz...) have 
the following interpretation: 
The class of meanings of the terms that enter into 7, y, 2, + 
that make 2, y, z, --- simultaneously true, is not null. 
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For the sake of brevity, call (xyz...) the existential of the N 
elements, X, Y, 2, --- and speak of this function as an existential of the 
Nth order and first degree. The existential containing similar func- 
tions of the first degree will be of the second degree and so on. 

In order to illustrate the law of expansion of this function, begin 
with an existential of the second order. We shall denote implication 
by the symbol (7) and the negation of a proposition by a prime, 
thus: 

tZy’, (zy)’, (ay)’, — ete. 

Conceiving the sign of negation as an operator, imagine it to pass 
over the first element (to the right), negating it, and, occupying the 
interval between the elements, to change into the symbol of implica- 
tion. Then we should have: 


(zy) =a Ly’; (ay) =2 ZY; 

(x'y’) = (x'y')" = (2 Ly)’, — ete. 
The general law for the expansion of an existential of the Nth 
order is as follows, if we imagine the operator of negation, moving 


from right to left, to pass in succession the elements and the spaces 
between them: 


Each element passed over is contradicted and in each space 
between the elements passed over a symbol (+) of disjunction 
appears. The space, into which the operator settles, contains 
the symbol (Z) of implication. The remaining spaces be- 
tween the elements (to the left) then contain symbols of 
conjunction (.). 


Thus, for the general case: 


(ayzw...)’ = zyz Z (w’ + ..-) 
= ay Z(2’ +’ + -) 
=a2L(yt+2+u'+..), 
that is, the elements passed over contradict like a product into the 
sum of the contradictories of the separate elements. 

It is clear, then, by definition, that we may raise the order of an 
existential without changing its value by adding to it as many one- 
elements as we please. If the prime operator passes beyond the last 
element on the left, we may assume a one-element (understood) 
just beyond; and if it does not reach the first element, we may assume 
4one-element, just before, which it does reach. The symbol of impli- 
cation may, accordingly, be required to appear in our expansion. 

The effect, then, of any one of the N elements in an existential of 
the Nth order becoming unity may be understood as reducing the 
order of the existential from N to N-1. The vanishing of an element 
1s a condition for the vanishing of the existential, just as the insertion 
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of a zero-element would cause it to vanish too. If the existential jg 
negated, that is, if there is a prime outside its bracket, then the 
vanishing of an element or the insertion of a zero-element will cause 
it to become unity. 

It follows, obviously, that the elements may be permuted in any 
order, that the order of the existential may be diminished through 
the identification of any of its elements and, conversely, that the 
order of the existential may be increased by adding to it as many 
elements already contained in it as we like. Similarly, it will be 
clear that the appearance of a pair of contradictory elements in an 
existential is a condition of its vanishing. 

This conception of the existential makes ultimately explicit an 
over-simplification of the Principia Mathematica. The following 
particular consideration will at least indicate this fact. Let 
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(x) 
(x’) 




















(x’)’ = ~ is true for all meanings of the terms, 


x is true for no meanings of the terms, 
x is true for some meanings of the terms, 
x is true for not all meanings of the terms. 





It would then seem natural to recognize the following identities 
(zero = 0, one = 1): 


(x’)’ - (x)! = 9, 








(x) + (2’) =1, 
(x)! .(x’) = (2)’, (x) + (2’)’ = (2), 
(x’)’.(z) = (2’)’, (2) + (&)’ = (2’). 


The student of Principia Mathematica, if he identifies (x)’ with 
x’, will see 




















(x’)' « («)’ = 0 





as equivalent to 





2.2’ = 0. 






It does not follow, however, because we accept both formulas, that 
we allow this identification, for x = (z’)’ and z = (x) both lead to 
(x)(x’) = 0, and (zx)(x’) does not vanish in general. That is why 
we provided (above) that the symbol of implication shall appear in 
the development of the existential. 

The general equations, which may be verified at once for the 
values y = x, x’, 0, 7, -., and which enable us to lower the order of 
the function by one, are: 


(zy) = ay + 2’y’(x)(y) + (y)(2’)’ + (x) (y')'; 
(xy)' (x)! + (y)! + zy’(z’) + z’yly’), 
(x+y) = (x) + (y), 

(x + y)’ = (x)'(y)’, 


and these contain the general solution of the problem of constructing 
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all the true and all the untrue propositions into which any number of 
implication symbols may enter, as soon as all forms of single implica- 
tion are known (see the writer’s System of Formal Logic). For, as 
(z) is substituted for x successively and (y) for y, the existentials on 
the right, of increasing degree, contain only one variable and each 
such function is known as soon as the problem of single implication 


is resolved. Henry BRADFORD SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Moral Philosophy. The Critical View of Life. Warner Fire. 


New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1925. ix + 
320 pp. 


Moral Philosophy is a defense of the integrity and significance 
of the individual against the more important contemporary views, 
philosophical and popular, which deny the individual’s reality and 
belittle his importance. In its concern with the significance of the 
individual it is a continuation of Mr. Fite’s earlier work, Individual- 
ism, but unlike its predecessor it does not deal, except in the most 
incidental manner, with the problem of reconciling divergent rights 
or duties. It deals rather with the threatened submergence of the 
individual either in society or in the material world. It thus falls 
into two comparatively independent parts, the first treating what 
may be called the ethics of the social organism, or authoritarian 
morality, the second, the scientific and philosophical theories which 
constitute naturalism or materialism. As against both, Mr. Fite 
takes his stand on the fact of self-consciousness and its implications. 
These implications, critically considered, liberate the individual from 
authoritarianism in all its aspects; no less do they redeem him from 
the unreality, the essential meaninglessness and futility, which are 
his lot if materialism is true. In politics, in ethics proper, in psy- 
chology and in ‘‘natural philosophy,’’ the fact of consciousness makes 
a difference, and the nature of this difference is Mr. Fite’s theme. 

His argument is as follows. Authoritarian systems of morality, 
including the ethical code assumed by common sense, have a common 
Premise. This premise, often simply taken for granted, is that 
morality is a question of right conduct—of duty, of law, of stand- 
ards, of principles. Whatever other results the ethical philosopher 
may reach, he is expected to provide a rule for separating the moral 
sheep from the goats. Such a rule, the general assumption runs, 
is the only alternative to moral anarchy; if not to vice and crime, 
at least to failure of all human codperation. It is, however, only 
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necessary to consider the moral diversity revealed by acquaintance 
with different peoples and times to perceive the falsity of any such 
assumption: there are many forms of the good life. As many, in. 
deed, as there are individuals, repugnant as this idea is to the authori- 
tarian, who wishes to stereotype human excellence, and to admit 
variety only in what is without moral significance. The authori- 
tarian view is more widely held than we are likely to suppose. It 
prevails wherever, though differences are allowed to go unpunished, 
honorific distinctions are maintained. The elaborate repertoire of 
terms of eulogy and disparagement which language provides is a 
formidable arsenal of weapons against the non-conformist, and who- 
ever accepts the valuations which these terms imply is accepting the 
principle of authority. To a true morality invidious distinctions 
are as foreign as they are to the principle of good manners: courtesy, 
indeed, is nothing more than the fine flower of morality itself. 

This is not to say that authority has no place in life; it has a 
place, but its place is in the realm of utility. When the exigencies 
of practice are dominant, and divergent activities have to be com- 
posed without delay, then a directive influence is indispensable, 
and authority plays a legitimate rdéle. ‘‘Legitimate,’’ however, is not 
the same as moral. The fact that in many situations there is not 
time or opportunity for personal adjustment or real harmonization of 
points of view means that there is not time or opportunity for 
morality. It is from such situations that the prevalent conceptions 
of ethics are generalized, the ethics of ‘‘service’’ or ‘‘self-sacrifice’’ 
no less than the harsher ethics of obedience to law. But ‘‘morality 
is criticism of authority rather than deference to authority, and 
choice rather than duty. ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it’—if he fails to 
develop morally. Otherwise it will be strange if his way shows no 
departure from his training.’’ ‘‘Authority’’ and ‘‘reverence’’ are 
terms that go naturally together; but the only reverence that has 
anything moral about it is reverence for another personality, respect 
for a fellow human being, with his own unique validity and dignity. 
Reverence of this sort is separated by the whole breadth of the moral 
universe from a disposition either to accept authority or to exercise 
it. The decay of reverence, in the sense in which authority under- 
stands it, is the dawn of morality. 

The typically, the only fully moral human activities, are those 
in which individuals find in one another’s personality an immediate 
satisfaction, an illumination and vicarious enlargement of their ow2 
experience through another experience equally personal and in- 
dividual. And such activities are no less logical and esthetic than 
moral. They involve mutual understanding no less than mutual dis- 
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charge of obligations: indeed, neither of these is fully possible with- 
out the other. We may have the most scrupulous observance of 
legally or conventionally established rights, but without the sym- 
pathetic and imaginative participation in another’s experience which 
is indicated by the term ‘‘personal understanding’’ the morality is 
mere legalism or conventionality. Similarly, such understanding is 
as much esthetic as it is logical or moral. In it we have the germ 
of all appreciation of beauty or art, since to read a poem or novel, 
to listen to a symphony, to look at a picture, is not primarily to 
enjoy an impersonal fact: it is to encounter and enter into the mind 
of another human being, the creator of the fact. Personal under- 
standing, or, as Mr. Fite designates it, ‘‘imagination,’’ is thus the 
key to all the deeper values of life. 

The identification of goodness with intelligence or imagination, 
and of both with a sensitiveness essentially that of the artist, is cer- 
tain to draw objections from various quarters. The most obvious is 
the opinion, so often taken for granted, that it is possible to be very 
intelligent and also very wicked. ‘‘Be good, sweet maid, and let 
who will be clever’’ happens to have been written by Tennyson, but 
belief in the possibility implied has been and is almost universal. 
How much ground is there for the belief? According to Mr. Fite, 
none: the clever rogue and the simple honest man are figures purely 
legendary. We may, it is true, find someone whom we have pre- 
viously regarded as highly intelligent doing something which we 
presume to be immoral, but when we do, the fact is a signal that 
our conception either of intelligence or of morality needs overhaul- 
ing. The general issue is obviously one to be settled by an appeal to 
experience—the experience of each individual. Mr. Fite’s state- 
ment of the question is so clear and concise that I can not do better 
than quote it verbatim. ‘‘Do you find men who respond to you with 
a finely discriminating sense of what is fair and honorable, from 
whom, however, you can obtain no intelligible response, with whom 
you can hold no intelligent conversation, upon any other subject? 

For my own part I do not seem to find among the dull- 
minded what we mean—what we all mean—by ‘an honest man.’ 
What I rather expect to find is a low cunning. An honest man is 
no lifeless pattern of rectitude, but a communicable soul; toward 
whom you ean safely expand, with whom you can be confidential, 
and whom you can trust precisely because you can communicate with 
him. And he who is thus communicable I can hardly rank among 
the dull.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the intelligence, the knowledge, 
that is morality, is no product of a coldly impersonal mathematical 
intellect, no mere information about matter of fact, which can be 
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passed from one person to another as readily as a dollar bill 
from one pocketbook to another. Personal knowledge is knowledge 
which engages the whole personality, emotion and will no less than 
perception and ‘‘ratiocination ;’’ rather, all these things are abstrac- 
tions, inseparable phases of a single process which is personal 
throughout. To take scientific knowledge as representative of the 
human intelligence at its best and most characteristic is a radical 
blunder. The objectivity of science, bought at the cost of imper. 
sonality, condemns it to the status of a partial, quasi-practical or 
utilitarian affair, for which ‘‘calculation’’ is a better word than 
‘‘reflection.’’ The only true intelligence, the only knowledge which is 
rational in the fullest sense, is personal intelligence, intelligence which 
grasps a personal quality in the object known: it is a critical imagina- 
tion. Nor can knowledge of this sort be communicated indiscrimin- 
ately ; it requires a fit recipient. When transmitted, it does not leave 
the recipient what he was before he assimilated it (in this again re- 
sembling art). In some degree, however small, it subjects him to 
the pangs of moral rebirth. ‘‘Of the identity of intelligence 
and morality this is the distinctively moral consequence. For the 
self-satisfied, for those who conceive that they have taken the final 
measure both of their fellows and themselves, there is no salvation. 
They are dead souls. The moral process is a process of endless inner 
inquiry, of never-ending self-criticism. This is what is meant by 
the development of character. And this is clearly what is meant by 
Socrates when to the statement that virtue is knowledge he added 
the deeply ironical ‘Know thyself.’ To know yourself is to be com- 
mitted to a task that will have no end.’’ 

The strictly ethical discussion in Moral Philosophy is, perhaps, 
best summed up in a passage in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Justification 
by Knowledge’’—a title which is itself a brief statement of Mr. Fite’s 
general thesis. ‘‘I . . . reject the distinction of the good man 
aud the bad, as a distinction morally irrelevant; and the distinction 
which I have in mind is between the presence and absence of moral 
significance [consciousness or self-consciousness], which seems to me 
to mark the critical attitude. For my own part, I seem to find ever 
less use for such terms as ‘wicked,’ ‘sinful,’ ‘nefarious,’ and the like. 
They seem to me to correspond to nothing real. And I tend to 
think of those who are morally inadmissable as ‘coarse,’ ‘brutal,’ or 
‘insensitive.’ Nor can I very easily digest the simple distinction 
suggested by ‘the criminal classes,’ I doubt very much whether the 
criminal classes have that character for themselves; and I suspect 
that many of them are only persons born belatedly, out of due time, 
persons who might have won a title in the free-booting ages of Eliza- 
beth or Anne, for whom, however, the present age is too civilized and 
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sophisticated. And as for Milton’s Satan with his ‘Evil, be thou my 
good,’ he is only the reductio ad absurdum of orthodox morality. 
I believe I am not the first to note that Milton has here invested 
Satan with a sublime moral dignity.’’ 

Confronted with the prescriptions of social authority, the in- 
dividual wins freedom to the extent that he is able to achieve self- 
consciousness—to know what he is doing. Will the same means 
avail in the presence of the non-human environment? In the latter 
chapters of Moral Philosophy Mr. Fite considers the ability of the 
human being to keep intact his significance against forces so incom- 
parably greater than his own. In place of authoritarian morality, 
the adversary of the individual is here materialistic science, and for 
Mr. Fite all science that lays claim to more than a relative and utili- 
tarian truth is materialism. What is characteristic of science is that 
it considers man as a material fact, as something the traits of which 
are as essentially determinable and predictable as those of an atom 
of carbon. For science, things are always what they are for an ob- 
server, never what they are for themselves. ‘‘The student of nature 
may . . . indulge in curious speculations about the play of 
forees which has made [his objects] what they are, but he hardly 
ventures— not if he be a strictly scientific student of nature—to ask 
how it would seem to be [one of these objects, for example] a glacier, 
a sea-anemone, or a shovel-headed shark The sea-anemone is a living 
thing; what, then, is its attitude towards life? Orthodox science 
discourages such questions and he who values his position in scientific 
society is careful not to ask them. Let us, says the scientist drily, 
stick to the facts.’’ 

Approaching human beings, science proposes to continue to stick 
to the facts. The older psychology of Titchener and Wundt, follow- 
ing in the foot-steps of the Associationists, finds these facts in sensa- 
tions and ‘‘affections,’’ 2.e., pleasures and pains. The more recent 
behavioristie science (that of Watson and his followers is clearly 
meant, though no name is mentioned) finds these facts in biologi- 
cal processes (innate and conditioned reflexes). For the be- 
haviorist it is as unscientific and, indeed, as absurd to inquire about 
the experiences of human beings as to inquire about the experiences 
of glaciers or sea-anemones. For the older school there are, to be 
sure, experiences, but these are sensations and feelings, no less es- 
sentially natural facts than atoms or ions. These sensations, the 
product of unobserved and unobservable material forces, are in their 
totality little better than a wraith, and with the dissolution of our 
bodies they vanish entirely. The physical sciences, taken together, 
reveal a world fundamentally indifferent to man, so vast and for the 
most part so inaccessible, that any real human control over it or com- 
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merce with it is the wildest of dreams. ‘‘Communion with nature,” 
for science, is a poetic figment: there is nothing personal in nature to 
commune with. The hopes and aspirations that centre about per- 
sonality are thus almost entirely illusion; art and poetry are means 
of seeing the world as it is not; imagination divines no truth, it only 
paints a veil. We may immerse ourselves in activities as nearly 
animal in their thoughtlessness as we can make them, we may find 
consolation in the achievements of a posterity which will find con- 
solation in the achievements of a still later posterity, but if we allow 
ourselves to reflect upon our inevitable personal destiny we see it 
shrink into nothingness. Mr. Fite’s own statement of the effect left 
by actual realization of the quality of nature, as conceived by the 
materialists is too long to quote, but the burden of it is that of the 
following passage, in which another writer sums up the result of a 
particularly vivid experience of a depersonalized nature. 

‘* Africa, like one of her own black-maned lions, laps up the life- 
blood of all the delicate illusions which have so long danced before 
the eyes of men and made them happy. Truth alone is left alive, 
What was suspected in Europe is made plain here: at the bottom of 
the well of life there 1s no hope. Under Scorpio, under the Southern 
Cross, in the clear light of this passionless, tropical sunshine, the 
hollow emptiness of the world’s soul is made certain—the surface 
is everything, below is nothing.’’ 1 

It is idle to seek refuge from this despair in the concerns of the 
moment, to say that the extrusion of personality from the world 
affects only our hopes for a remote future. Happiness of every sort 
is poisoned the moment we are fully conscious that it is transient 
and meaningless. ‘‘Just as the thought of the finitude of friendship 
chills the ardor of friendship, so does the thought of death dissipate 
the zest for life. Therefore death is not mentioned in polite society. 
James points out that no one can think steadily of his own death. 
Suppose you approach a parent delighting in the contemplation of 
the vitality and promise of his children, and then remind him that 
after not so many years as the world goes they will have run their 
span of life; their bodies, which had already grown old and withered, 
will then lie mouldering in the ground; and the world will go on 
comfortably without them. The effect of this cruel experiment will 
be to show how deeply, even in less imaginative men, the zest of life 
is bound up with implications of infinite duration. If this is what 
it all comes to, one will feel, then what is the use of it all? It were 
just as well at least that the children had not been born.’’ 

What, then, are the grounds for believing that science speaks the 
last word about the world? They are, in Mr. Fite’s eyes, unsub- 


1 Llewellyn Powys, Ebony and Ivory. 
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stantial indeed, especially when science seeks to give an account 
of human beings. The psychology which tries to assimilate the 
human to the animal, to the ‘‘natural fact,’’ misses all that is char- 
acteristically human. Language, tradition, consciousness of self and 
world, the looking before and after which is proverbially the glory 
and the tragedy of man, the imagination which transforms, e.g., sex 
into love and makes of it something different in kind from its animal 
equivalent—these things are human prerogatives solely. Man, hav- 
ing imagination, is never for himself a natural fact. But may not 
imagination be mere fancy, mere idea? No, for there are no mere 
ideas: consciousness always knows, even when it knows confusedly or 
imperfectly. Mere ideas are a fiction, a convention: an imaginative 
conception of nature, which finds there a life akin to our own, can 
not be completely illusion. ‘‘Religious belief is not accident of 
sense-experience, due to ghosts or dreams. It is the inevitable sug- 
gestion of any reflective life. It seems to me, therefore, strictly true 
to say—precisely from the standpoint of ‘human nature’—that man 
is by nature immortal, even though we may say that he is mortal 
as a matter of fact.’’ 

At this point the reader is likely to anticipate an excursion into 
theology or a justification of faith. For Mr. Fite, however, a super- 
sensuous order, a realm of being less aloof and irresponsive than the 
physico-chemical elements into which science dissolves the world, 
must be a matter of experience no less than the material order itself, 
even if not in the same manner. Merely to show that science is not 
the exhaustive truth about the world, but a conventional interpreta- 
tion of it, made to facilitate prediction and practical control, is of 
little avail for religion. Nor is theology of any more: the ‘‘science 
of God’’ is, indeed, a contradiction in terms. God, if he is to be 
found at all, must be that which each man finds in the universe most 
personally and intimately responsive to him as an individual, and 
theology, pretending to furnish, by impersonal demonstration, a single 
God for all, is the negation of any genuine religious experience. 
God, ‘‘the Lord and Proprietor of the Universe,’’ the moral court of 
last appeal, represents merely the enthronement of utilitarian author- 
ity, its last act of usurpation. ‘‘A man may say [of God as sov- 
ereign] that ‘there is no God,’ not at all because he is a ‘fool,’ but 
because, precisely in his ‘heart,’ he knows too certainly what he is 
seeking.’’ 

Yet if a man knows, negatively, what he is seeking, -in the sense 
that he is able to reject a pretender, it does not follow that he knows 
Positively. Religious skepticism, when it is not mere sloth or frivol- 
ity, is due to our shadowy, uncertain, faltering sense of what Mr. 
Fite calls ‘‘the presence of the divine.’’ ‘‘The divine’ is likely to 
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be no more than a word, or at most the name for a vague unanalyzed 
sentiment, fleeting and unanalyzed. The world, the concrete per. 
ceived world, not the skeletonized outline with which science pre. 
sents us, is almost never imaginatively interpreted as we interpret our 
fellow-beings—though here, too, our insight is only too often momen- 
tary and dull. It is, indeed, the same dullness that reduces our 
fellows so constantly to mere brute facts, opaque and meaningless, 
that accounts for our religious dullness. Such is Mr. Fite’s inter. 
pretation of Jesus’s words, ‘‘He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not seen?’’ ‘‘ When 
we remember that ‘loveth’ must include ‘knoweth,’ this seems to 
suggest that the experience of God may be for any human imagination 
almost impossibly difficult; and thus in the end any real belief in 
God.”’ 

In spite of this difficulty, Mr. Fite holds, there is sufficient posi- 
tive intimation of the reality of the divine in nature to make it im- 
possible to diseard this idea as mere illusion. This means that we 
must accept the genuineness of an animistic view of the world, and 
the last two chapters of Moral Philosophy are devoted to a defense 
of such animism, which is both religious and poetic. A defense, but 
not a demonstration, since the view, to be real, must be no abstractly 
argued thesis, but something concretely realized in individual im- 
agination. For such aid as may be had in the realization, we must go, 
not to scientific or dialectic proof, but chiefly to the actual vision of 
the world which we find in art. The vision of art, in the last 
analysis, and whatever its errors in detail, is no ‘‘ poetic illusion,” 
but a true insight into the nature of things—a nature which is no 
more natural than it is divine. 

This, then, is the conclusion. The same logie which protects the 
individual against any social claim to order his life and dispose 
finally of his destiny, protects him also against a conception of the 
world which would make of him no more than a momentary eddy in 
the sea of matter. It is his self-consciousness, his imagination, which 
makes him in the only real sense human, a being with rights, dignity, 
moral significance ; so far as he has imagination, is human, he is more 
than human. How far he is human, and so far how more than 
human, depends upon himself, upon the depth and range of his self- 
consciousness, his imagination. 

To review a book, it is generally taken for granted, is to assume 
the obligation to pass judgment upon it—judgment which shall at 
least appear authoritative. For any critic, in writing of Moral Phil- 
osophy, to make this assumption would be the grossest petitio pri 
cipii: authority is not to be invoked in judging a work the point of 
which is a denial of authority. I shall offer no opinion upon 
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the validity of Mr. Fite’s central thesis, especially not of that 
part which culminates in the argument for ‘‘the presence of the 
divine.’’ The question is left to be answered by the experience of 
the individual, and I am sure that any reviewer, not committed to 
dogmatic materialism, must leave it there, too. 

There are, however, points of detail to which I think exception 
may legitimately be taken. To indicate his rejection of the austere 
self-denial which is inculeated by authoritarian morality, Mr. Fite 
ealls his view ‘‘Epicureanism.’’ This seems to me misleading, even 
though the Epicureanism is described as ‘‘critical.’’ Epicureanism 
is so closely associated with a rejection of all purposes which, by en- 
gaging our deeper passions, may lead us into tragedy, and this 
association is so well warranted historically, that I do not think 
that any qualifying adjective can really dissipate it. Mr. Fite insists 
unwaveringly that to miss personal intimacy in life is to miss all, 
that such intimacy will be content with nothing less than eternity, 
and that communion with the divine, by which the inevitable in- 
completeness and precariousness of human association may be rem- 
edied, requires an imaginative insight ‘‘almost impossibly difficult of 
attainment.’’ In all this there is surely less of the spirit of pru- 
dence than of Unamuno’s ‘‘the tragic sense of life.’’ 

A more serious objection seems to me Mr. Fite’s equation of the 
motive of authority with that of utility. It is true that conjoint 
activities, such as those of a business or of an army, require cen- 
tralized executive control; it is no less true that authority constantly 
tends to overstep the bounds of utility, and often to insist on forms 
of organization which are pernicious from the practical standpoint 
itself. Here I think Mr. Fite underestimates the presence in human 
activities of what is merely instinctive or mechanical—the brute 
impulse to dominate, the blind inertia of habit, which lend weight to 
authority, but which are as destructive of practical effectiveness as 
they are of morality. Furthermore, though utility, and authority 
generally, are always potentially hostile to humane self-expression, 
the opposition may be present, empirically, in widely differing de- 
grees. Of course, Mr. Fite would not say that there is no difference 
in point of repressiveness between an oriental despotism and, let us 
say, the British democracy, but in the course of his discussion I can 
find little or no account taken of such a difference. Surely any 
ethical theory recognizing the social nature of man ought at least 
to suggest some method for assessing the degree of moral quality em- 
bodied in any particular ordered society, but there appears to be 
no place for such a method if the moral is not only distinguished from 
the useful, but opposed to it on principle. 

The disposition to set up a wholesale opposition between individ- 
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ual and environment seems to me responsible for the treatment ae. 
corded to Professor Dewey’s views—one which is, I think, though 
supported by abundant references to verse and line, radically unjust, 
Mr. Fite recognizes clearly enough that self-consciousness is not the 
deliverance of an oracle with which the rest of life has nothing to 
do, but that it is the fruit of association with one’s fellows—thought. 
ful, intelligent, imaginative, no doubt, but in any case an association, 
This association, in so far as it may turn out for better or for worse, 
is a process in time—a fact which Mr. Fite also recognizes when he 
says that progress in self-knowledge is a process without end. That 
all experience is temporal, whatever else it may be, and that the first 
necessity of thought is therefore to provide for the future, is a 
cardinal principle in Professor Dewey’s philosophy. This Mr. Fite 
interprets to mean that thought ought to be exclusively prospective 
in reference, and in consequence charges Professor Dewey with a 
narrow utilitarianism. The assumption underlying this, as it seems 
to me, extraordinary non-sequitur, is laid bare, and the charge, or at 
least the essential part of it, is met by Professor Dewey himself. 
‘*If a philosopher points to a particular thing as important enough 
to demand notation, it is practically certain that some critic will 
shift the issue from whether the denoted thing is to be found as 
he has described it to be, to the question of value. For example, I 
have asserted that all denoted things possess temporal quality. It is 
reasonably certain that this statement will be taken by some critic to 
indicate a preference on my part for change over permanence, al 
implied statement that it is better for things to be in flux.’’? 

The truth seems to me that Mr. Fite is concerned to defend the 
reality of a certain sort of object of knowledge, denied by materialism 
and little regarded in the marketplace. His interest is in maintain- 
ing the inexpugnable existence and value of personality. Professor 
Dewey’s concern is different, it is with the process of determining 
whether any particular alleged experience, of personality or of any- 
thing else, is valid. Professor Dewey calls attention to the element 
of hypothesis present in all thought, no matter what the thought is 
of, and to the fact that time is required if the hypothesis is to be 
confirmed, if the intention of thought is to be realized. In this sense, 
the reference of thought is to the future, but not necessarily, unless 
I have utterly misread everything Professor Dewey has written, i 
any other. 

That time is of the essence of all real things is fundamental also 
to James’s philosophy, and I am curious to know whether Mr. Fite 
would on that account say of James that he is committed to a glor!- 
fication of utilitarian practice. For James, too, insists upon the very 


2 Experience and Nature, p. 32. 
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facts upon which Mr. Fite insists, the reality of the individual as 
against all social organizations, the conventional and limited truth of 
science, the destructiveness of materialism to a fully significant 
human life, the reality of the unseen, the essential truth of poetic 
and mystical insight. And Mr. Fite, in his criticism of Bosanquet 
and the Absolutists generally, makes the same point that James and 
Dewey have urged so extensively, that Absolutism, by denying the 
reality of time, reduces human consciousness to an ineffectual ap- 
pearance, and so is essentially one with materialism. Under the 
circumstances, I can only regard the chapter on ‘‘The Pragmatic 
Attitude’ as an instance of strange—I had almost said perverse— 
astigmatism, which fortunately leaves unaffected Mr. Fite’s funda- 
mental contentions. 

I should like to discuss Mr. Fite’s identification of science and 
materialism, and his views on logic generally, some of which strike 
me as singular, especially his statement that decisive experiments are 
usually performed in thought, 7.e., in imagination. But these views 
are not put forth systematically, and there is some reason to hope 
that Mr. Fite may publish a thoroughgoing discussion of them in the 
future. 

I can not conclude without paying tribute to the vigor, the 
pungency, the freshness of Mr. Fite’s presentation. He is ex- 
traordinarily successful in communicating the effect of an authentic 
personal experience, deeply living, enriched by a wide culture, and 
infused with an imagination which is at once critical, ripe, and 
humane. In all these respects, Moral Philosophy recalls nothing so 
much as the writings of William James. Mr. Fite has not quite the 
color, not quite the élan, of James at his best, but the beautiful clarity 
of his style, the dignity of his manner, his perfect freedom from any 
trace of pedantry or pretentiousness, make his book a work of art as 
well as of scholarship and insight. LAURENCE BUERMEYER. 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 
MERION, Pa. 


Troy and Paonia. With Glimpses of Ancient Balkan History and 
Religion. Grace Harriet Macurpy. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. xi-+ 259 pp. 


In this book Miss Macurdy turns classical interest away from such 
themes as the Mycenean inheritance of the Aegean regions to the 
heritage from the north. In a series of scholarly irivestigations 
the origin of tribal names or heroic epithets, of religious custom and 
belief, is traced in many important instances to the Balkan regions. 
Such significant worship as that of Apollo, of Artemis, and of 
Poseidon, even that of the Muses, is carried back to ‘‘an outgrowth 
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of the northern nature-worship.’’ That Apollo and Poseidon ar 
thought to have built the walls of Troy is a belief reflecting an ip. 
vasion of these northern ideas with the Dardarians from the Danube 
under leaders of whom Aeneas is the heroic descendant in the Iliad 
In this northern source Miss Macurdy finds the solution to many 
hitherto puzzling Homeric questions and to many customs of the 
Greek mainland. 

The method most used in this research is concerned with the 
derivation of names of tribes, heroes, or gods. If this method seems 
not too safe, it is not Miss Macurdy’s scholarship, but the nature of 
man, that should be questioned. If religious epithets or customs 
were derived solely by logic, grammar would be as safe an evidence 
as archeology. But it is in these things that superstition and in. 
dividual faney play most effectively. A hero may be named Sar. 
pedon because he is the representative of a long tradition, or he may 
be so named because of his mother’s whim, which may defy all reason, 
A god may be invoked under a certain name because of an immortal 
custom traced to the north, or he may be so invoked from a single 
and isolated experience in Arcadia which has by some fortune of the 
moment attained wide significance. 

Granted, however, that much of the more national religion of 
Greece can be referred to an early and more or less single ancestry, 
we must yet remember that this origin is more real and more im- 
portant for us than for the ancient Greek, that in the fifth century 
B.c. there were likely to be very different conceptions and worship 
of the same god in even adjacent cities or communities, that the 
personalizing of divinities and the localizing of cults prevented any 
static and common feeling toward even the greater gods. These two 
popular tendencies, one to the fanciful and superstitious invention 
of names and epithets, the other toward the humanizing and individ- 
ualizing of deities, will not greatly invalidate Miss Macurdy’s in- 
vestigation, but they should give the reader a perspective which is 
likely to be lost when he is in the midst of the book. 

H. T. WEsTBROOK. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The 22d Congresso Internazionale degli Americanisti will be held 
in Rome, September 23-30, 1926. When the announcement received 
went to print the titles of fifty-nine papers to be contributed had been 
received, in which the Italian, English, French, German, and Spanish 
languages are represented, devoted for the most part to some phase 
of primitive culture in North or South America. There are five see- 
tions, Anthropology, Archeology, Ethnology, Linguistics, and His- 
tory and Geography. Those wishing to contribute papers are Te 
quested to communicate before July 30 with the office of the Secre- 
tary, 251 via Nazionale, Rome. 
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